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PUBLIC INFORMATION 


ApuLt education, which once seemed 
to many people worthy but dull, 
has moved into the spotlight. Publi- 
cations with a national coverage have 
recently devoted considerable edi- 
torial space to the question of how 
and by whom adult education should 
be carried on. This sudden interest 
springs from the fact that several 
provincial governments have recently 
decided to devote sizeable funds to 
the promotion of adult education on 
a mass scale. The way in which these 
funds are to be used varies consider- 
ably, and the press has been quick 
to discuss the pros and cons of the 
question. 

Now, many people will approve 
or oppose these measures solely ac- 
cording to whether they like or dis- 
like the government which happens 
to be undertaking it. Surely there is 
a bigger principle at stake! Should 
adult education be undertaken by 
governments or by private associ- 
ations ? 

Adult education began in informal 
and voluntary associations of citizens 
for the purpose of acquiring know- 
ledge or skills which would make 
life more enjoyable or advance them 
in their occupation, as Professor 
Gordon points out in his article. It 
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was rooted in the individual’s con- 
cern about his own pleasure or his 
own profit. This was quite typical 
of the general mood of education in 
the 19th and early 20th century. 

But what happened? Along came 
the biggest war in history, the 
biggest boom and the biggest slump. 
All over the world millions of people, 
who thought they were masters of 
their own fate, found their lives 
shattered by events over which they 
had no control. They were be- 
wildered. What had gone wrong? 
How could they stop this horrible 
waste of human life? Many turned 
to onesided explanations of the crisis, 
and to leaders who promised a way 
out. 

From ordinary people everywhere 
sprang up a great demand for know- 
ledge. “If we can learn what causes 
wars and depressions, surely we can 
prevent them.” And so they turned 
to education with new hope. They 
were still intensely concerned about 
their individual fate, but they had an 
idea that their personal career de- 
pended fully as much on world peace 
and prosperity as on the acquisition 
of skills or professional training. 
Adult education programmes thus 
became increasingly focussed on 
social and community problems. 





Organizations of all kinds began 
to see that an educated minority 
could not save the day. Unless the 
whole mass of a country’s population 
were well-informed and _ vigilant 
about public affairs, the educated 
few were doomed along with the 
rest. Wars and depressions would 
engulf them too. Hence the emphasis 
on mass education. 

But mass education takes money. 
Where is to come from—the uni- 
versities, wealthy private individuals, 
trust funds, or the government? It 
is quite plain now that adult educa- 
tion will have a powerful enlighten- 
ing effect only if it can be organized 
on a much more extensive scale than 
anything we have yet seen. For 
private adult education agencies, 
hampered by lack of funds, the ques- 
tion of government money for adult 


education is a very vital one. Can 
they maintain their freedom if they 
are government supported? On the 
other hand, unless some grants are 
forthcoming from public sources, 
how can they possibly make an im- 
pact sufficient to produce a well- 


informed, responsible and active 
citizenry? This is the dilemma the 
adult education agencies are in today. 

Let’s turn to the other side of 
the picture. Why have governments 
become so much interested in adult 
education? The most hopeful ex- 
planation is that they know national 
policies must be supported by well- 
informed, intelligent citizens, al- 
though from some quarters comes 
the charge that governments realize 


propaganda is more successful when 
it is labelled “education.” 

However that may be, government 
information agencies have played a 
vital part in the war-effort. Con. 
sider, for instance, how price control 
has been maintained. We have e- 
caped the worst evils of inflation 
because of government control, 
Legislation was only one part of the 
process. The laws were effective 
because they were supported. They 
were supported because continually, 
through every available medium, the 
government informed the public 
about the necessity of price control. 
Call this education, or propaganda, 
as you will. It worked. It saved 
the country. 

This kind of government responsi- 
bility for public information is here 
to stay, whether we like it or not. 
Everyone knows that Canada’s com- 
mitments in maintaining world peace, 
to take one example, will mean 
nothing unless they are backed by 
the Canadian people. This presup 
poses a Canadian public well in- 
formed about the issue. How is 
this to be brought about? 

The job is gigantic. Surely this 
is a time when we must mobilize all 
our resources to organize the vast 
educational campaign which is obvi- 
ously necessary. This is no time for 
petty squabbling about propaganda. 
Surely both governments and private 
educational agencies must both play 
their distinctive roles in the develop- 
ment of an enlightened population. 


J.H.M. 





BRITAIN PLANS 


CANADIAN opinion in the past has 
been split between rather ill-tem- 
pered assertions that we must 
achieve national independence, and 
abject subservience to Great Bri- 
tain. Very few voices have echoed 
Lord Tweedsmuir when he said: 
“She (Canada) is a sovereign na- 
tion and cannot take her attitude 
to the world docilely from Britain 
or from the United States or from 
anybody else. A Canadian’s first 
loyalty is not to the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations but to 
Canada and to Canada’s King, and 
those who deny this are doing, to 
my mind, a great disservice to the 
Commonwealth.” 

During the war, however, this 
last point of view has been spread- 
ing. More and more people feel 
that Canada is a self-respecting 
nation in her own right, and we no 
longer need to assert ourselves like 
a spoiled child or cling to the mother 
country like a weakling. This atti- 
tude is the direct outcome of our 
independent contribution to the 
common cause. We are beginning 
to talk of Canada as a ‘middle 
power” rather than as a satellite or 
a rebellious colony. 

Once we realize our dignity as a 
nation, we shall no doubt give 
Great Britain her due. We shall 
appreciate more fully the points 
where Britain is ahead of Canada, 
and many other countries, in social 
measures. Take plans for full em- 
ployment, for example. Official 
British government policy, as out- 


lined in the White Paper which is 
summarized this month in Foop 
For THOUGHT, is more compre- 
hensive than anything we have yet 
arrived atin thiscountry. We still 
argue about what they take for 
granted as necessities. The extent 
of government regulation is a case 
in point. True, the government is 
to supplement rather than to sup- 
plant private business. But even 
the most radical statements issued 
in this country seem pale by con- 
trast. 

Some critics will point out that 
bleak necessity—the loss of her 
creditor position—has forced this 
new outlook in Britain. Be thatas 


it may, British policy on full em- 
ployment should make us sit up and 
take notice. 

Now we don’t suggest that 


Canada should copy Great Britain. 
But all of us need a clearer per- 
spective on the problem. Our own 
thinking will be stimulated by an 
examination of the comprehensive 
policy Great Britain has formu- 
lated. 


J.H.M. 





COVER PICTURE 


This National Film Board photo- 
graph catches the essence of ap- 
prenticeship: the young boy eager 
to try his hand at the delicate 
operation, absorbed in the ezx- 
planation given by the older 
skilled worker. 














p ‘“‘New Model’’ adult education 
threatens some of the traditional 
values which have served us well. 


What Kind of Adult 


Education? 


By K. W. Gordon 


In times like these—of social up- 
heaval, revolution, war, endless new 
theories and propaganda—some are 
inclined to jump on the band wagon 
and follow the crowd, or follow some 
spell-binding leader and throw the 
past into the discard. The past was 
all wrong—they don’t say it, but 
they infer it. When this kind of 
thing is done with, or to, Education, 
time someone undertook to 
check things over. The danger is 
that something may have gone 
wrong with the governor that is 
supposed to keep the engine of our 
democratic institutions running 
and efficiently. The 
engine which races may, if not ad- 
justed, cause a breakdown. 

Adult Education, which has be- 
come a catch word in the past few 
years for anyone who wanted to put 
a halo of respectability around some 
new enterprise or who wanted to 
“put over” a pet scheme or theory, 
is really as old as the hills. With 
the invention of printing and the 
general teaching of reading, Adult 
Education became almost universal. 
Men learned about what was hap- 
pening in other parts of the world, 


it is 


smoothly 


they found out about new trades 
and inventions, they could enjoy the 
thoughts and ideas of people in far 
away places with whom they could 
never argue or converse, by reading 
books. No one forced them to read 
any particular book (this was before 
Mein Kampf became the German 
bible and universal text book). 
Though at times in a few places 
some new books were forbidden, in 
the main people were free to choose. 

In this century Adult Education 
has continued to be universal. Some 
adults were interested in politics and 
political theories and read all they 
could on Socialism, Marxism, Tech- 
nocracy; others enjoyed literature 
and the modern novel; others again 
were anxious to learn all they could 
about mechanics or carpentry. Some 
were keen to improve their know- 
ledge of painting, photography, 
weaving. Books were available; 
libraries were established and adults 
by the tens of thousands educated 
themselves and learned the things 
they wanted to. 

Later, to assist those who found 
studying by themselves difficult, 
educational institutions established 





schools and arranged classes for 
adults. Night classes, continuation 
schools, technical schools, became 
common. But again anyone was 
free to choose the subject that he 
liked. Groups of people particularly 
interested in special subjects organ- 
ized themselves and arranged for 
teachers to instruct them. The 
Workers’ Educational Association 
and Farmers Institutes are two ex- 
amples. In more recent years ar- 
rangements have been made to assist 
those who cannot attend classes, 
either because they live in rural 
areas far removed from libraries or 
because no classes in the subjects in 
which they are interested are given 
in their town. Graded lessons or 


lectures can now be secured by 
individuals or groups who want to 


study either by themselves or in a 
group with some of their neighbors 
who are interested in the same sub- 
ject. Such subjects vary all the way 
from international affairs, money 
and banking or credit unions to 
drama or twentieth century Ameri- 
can literature. But here again the 
individual can make his own choice 
and no one is going to use persis- 
tent persuasion to make him study 





K. W. GORDON is assistant di- 
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ment at the University of Saskat- 
chewan. He replies to Watson 
Thomson’s article, “Adult Edu- 
cation—New Model,” which was 
published in the January issue of 
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any particular subject or theory, 
and his education need not neces- 
sarily be “activist”. In this way, all 
over the country in a quiet but ef- 
fective way, a great mass of adult 
people are educating themselves and 
are being assisted in doing so by 
Libraries, Technical Schools, Uni- 
versities, Extension Departments 
and Departments of Education. 
This Adult Education is available 
to anyone, and because of the funda- 
mental good sense of our Canadian 
people, is being taken advantage of 
by the masses. It is not reserved 
for a few intellectuals (some people 
seem to think that the comparatively 
few to whom the Lord has given 
particular intellectual powers are in 
some way villains and eternally op- 
posed to the “masses”) but for all 
the people. By the thousands they 
have demonstrated their sound com- 
mon sense by taking advantage of 
the opportunities for Adult Educa- 
tion that are offered. 

But now we hear of a “New 
Model” of Adult Education — “it 
must be social in outlook, leading 
people into action,” we are told. 
Why must it be social? Cannot a 
group of people study quietly by 
themselves or in groups — perhaps 
political or economic theories, so 
that the next time they vote they can 
make an intelligent decision, and not 
be swayed by some dynamic, dra- 
matic orator? Cannot a group study 
philosophy (what the great thinkers 
of the world have said of life) or 
literature or music or for that matter 





carpentry, engineering or agricul- 
ture? Is it wrong for a filling station 
assistant to study mechanics so as to 
get a better job or for a waitress to 
study stenography with the same 
idea? Why shouldn’t a shop clerk 
or a factory worker study drama or 
music? The thought in Browning’s 
poem is still true :— 


Because a man has a ship to mind 

In time and place, since flesh must live, 
Need spirit lack all life behind, 

All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive 

All loves except what trade can give. 

I want to know a butcher paints, 

A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 
Candle-stick maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or haply mute 
Blows out his brains upon the flute. 


Action is all right in its proper 
place, but this stirring up of people 
from the outside, this going into a 


district and arguing with the 
“masses,” this creating of restless- 
ness, is not true Adult Education. 
The “masses” and the “common 
man” has a lot of good sound com- 
mon sense if allowed to make his 
own choice and make up his own 
mind, if not forced or browbeaten 
into accepting some narrow onesided 
viewpoint by slick high powered 
radical “intellectuals.” 

We are asked in the “New Model” 
of Adult Education—“Is education, 
then, to be neutral?” and are told 
that “Such neutrality is impossible.” 
We are further told that “adult edu- 
cationists have to make up their 
minds whether they are on the side 
of the people and social change, or 
on the side of the enemies of the 


” 


Common Man!” What right has any 
Adult Educationist to assert that his 
views and only his are correct and 
to assume that only he is on the 
side of the Common Man? This 
“New Model” of Adult Education 
reminds me a great deal of a very 
all-embracing Adult Education pro- 
gramme successfully carried out by 
a little man in Europe with a black 
moustache; it is just the kind of 
thing our boys are fighting in Europe 
to get rid of. We in Canada must be 
very careful that we are not fooled 
by propaganda, camouflaged under 
the title of Adult Education. The 
true teacher in the field of Adult 
Education in a democracy tries to 
show his students, including the 
masses and the common man, all 
sides to a question, every viewpoint, 
and then trusts to the fundamental 
common sense of his sudents to 
wisely choose the right way. The 
“masses” are not children who must 
be taught what is good for them. 
They are adults with God-given 
brains which in a democracy they are 
allowed to use. It is hoped that the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation has not been entirely con- 
verted to the “New Model,” for there 
is still much good in the Old Model. 
Under the “New Model,” it seems 
that the “masses” are to be given 
just a special set of facts and these 
are to be interpreted for them just 
as the person in charge of Adult 
Education sees fit. No, no, Adult 
Education instead of taking sides, 


(Continued on page 48) 





p Employment is one of the big 
problems facing youth in the post 
} war, according to data secured by 
the Canadian Youth Commission. 


Elbow Room for Youth 


By Mary Brechin 


Every year about 150,000 young 
Canadians leave school at the mini- 
mum age permitted in each province 
and begin looking for jobs. In these 
days of manpower shortage most of 
them don’t have to do much search- 
ing. Today youth is in demand. 
But what of tomorrow? 

When the war ends there are 
likely to be close to a million young 
people under 25 years of age looking 
for jobs. Post-war employment is 
subject number one being discussed 
in mess halls, wardrooms, canteens, 
and factory shops. Unemployment 
hovers like a foreboding in the minds 
of many now in their early twenties 
who remember the pre-war years 
when they sought in vain for a 
chance to get started. 

This getting started—this first toe- 
hold in the adult world, is one of 
the major employment difficulties 
facing young people tomorrow be- 
cause it is only during periods of 
acute manpower shortage that em- 
ployers will take on inexperienced 
youth. Gone are the beginners’ jobs 
—the simple, unskilled, odd jobs in 
which young people once gained 


initial work experience in factory 
and office. This age of the machine 
needs skilled labour—fewer with the 
all round skill of the highly trained 
journeyman — but trained workers 
able to perform expertly a single 
operation on a machine. 

Machines can be dangerous in the 
hands of the unskilled and the ex- 
perience of employers is that young 
people, as yet unaccustomed to re- 
sponsibility, are liable to damage 
themselves, the machine,—or both. 
Breakages and the ratio of accidents 
are higher among youth and for this 
reason employers prefer experienced 
labour when they can get it. 

In 1937 a special unemployment 
census taken in the United States 
showed unemployment to be higher 
in workers between 20-24 than in 
older age groups, and highest of all 
for youth under 20. 

But somehow, youth must get the 
training and the work experience to 
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become adult and independent, and 
to find workable and satisfactory 
ways to overcome the chief prob- 
lems faced by young people the 
Canadian Youth Commission was 
organized two years ago. The Com- 
mission is a temporary body, pri- 
vately financed by public spirited 
citizens. With Dr. Sidney E. Smith, 
president-elect of the University of 
Toronto, as national chairman, and 
R. E. G. Davis as director, the Com- 
mission is made up of some fifty 
men and women throughout Canada, 
chosen for their interest and experi- 
ence in dealing with youth. All 


creeds, racial groups, English speak- 
ing and French speaking, and all 
shades of political opinion are repre- 
sented. 

For the first time in the history 


of Canada, the experts have taken 
youth into partnership. Instead of 
telling the young people, “Here are 
your problems and this is how we’re 
going to solve them,” they have 
asked, “What are your problems 
and how do you suggest they can 
be overcome ?” 

Provincial committees were estab- 
lished in each province to organize 
youth study groups and encourage 
young people between 15-24 to study 
their own problems. Youth confer- 
ences have been held in every pro- 
vince, attended by thousands of 
young people and their briefs sent 
to the head office of the Commission. 
A Gallup Poll survey of youth 
opinion has been made. A sampling 
of youth opinion across Canada was 


R. E. G. DAVIS 
Director of Canadian Youth Commission 


taken by experienced interviewers— 
English speaking and French speak- 
ing. Thousands of young people 
have sent in answers to question- 
naires. 

All of this data has been made 
available to experts who make up 
the seven sub-committees on the fol 
lowing subjects: education, employ- 
ment, family life, health, citizenship, 
religion, and recreation. Each sub- 
committee is drafting a report and 
recommendations to the Commission, 
based on the experience and investi- 
gations of its members, together 
with data culled from youth opinion. 
Within the next few months the final 
reports will be presented by the 
Youth Commission to Government 
authorities and other interested 
bodies. 





The first step was to investigate 
the difficulties confronting youth. 

Much information on youth em- 
ployment problems is contained in 
the first draft of the employment 
report, already received by the direc- 
tor, R. E. G. Davis. Here are some 
of the highlights. 


Child Labour 


Investigations point to a serious 
child labour problem in Canada. Ac- 
cording to the Dominion Census, 
1941, there were 252,967 children 
out of school between the ages of 10 
and 16, distributed as follows: 


118,451 


While all provinces have compul- 
sory school attendance laws, pro- 
vision for their enforcement varies 
considerably. In Ontario and the 
urban areas of Nova Scotia the 
statutory school leaving age is 16; 
in British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and P.E.I. the age is 15; 
in New Brunswick, Quebec, Mani- 
toba, and the rural districts of Nova 
Scotia the age is 14. 

\ certain amount of part-time 
work done out of school hours de- 
velops initiative and self-reliance, 
but when carried too far it not only 
affects progress in school but may 
endanger health. When hours spent 
in school, homework, and employ- 


ment are added up there is no doubt 
young people often carry heavier 
schedules than adults. 

In Britain, the Butler report on 
Education envisages the immediate 
raising of the minimum school leav- 
ing age to the end of the term during 
which the child becomes 15, with no 
exemptions, and makes provision for 
eventually raising the age to 16. 
Provision is also made for part-time 
education during working hours up 
to the age of 18. 

Here in Canada, a survey made 
for the Youth Commission by the 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion 
showed 84 per cent of young people 
between the ages of 15-24 in favour 
of compulsory schooling up to 16 or 
longer. If such a measure were 
enacted and enforced, it would delay 
youth’s entrance into the labour 
market and substantially reduce the 
volume of youth employment in diffi- 
cult times. With the school leaving 
age raised to 16 throughout Canada 
there still would remain many bar- 
riers to be overcome. 


What Youth Is Up Against 


An increasing barrier to youth 
employment is the aging of the popu- 
lation in Canada, due to several 
factors, most important of which are: 


a. A declining birth rate. 

b. A declining death rate. 

c. A falling-off in immigration 
which formerly added a con- 
siderable proportion of young 
adults to the population. 


In 1941, persons 15-24 years of 
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ge were 29 per cent of all persons 
aged 15-64; by 1951 they will repre- 
sent only 25 per cent; by 1961, 21 
per cent. As the proportion of per- 
sons over thirty increases, the 
chances of reasonably rapid promo- 
tion for youth diminishes. 

Another problem young people 
face is the ever-increasing degree of 
training required to qualify in most 
professions which, more and more, 
limits entrants to those who can af- 
fjord to spend several years without 
earning. Free tuition, books and 
equipment do not add up to free 
education. That our Government 
recognizes this is evident in the sub- 
sistence allowance paid to veterans 
who wish to return to school. Youth 
briefs from all parts of Canada stress 
the need for such assistance to be 
extended to all young Canadians 
with the necessary qualifications for 
higher study. 

In industry, the practice of seni- 
ority operates against young people, 
since in times of depression they are 
the first to be laid off and the last 
to be rehired—while those reaching 
working age have practically no 
chance to get a start. 

Seniority rights guaranteed to 
veterans under the Re-instatement in 
Civil Employment Act are likely to 

iuse large scale disruption of em- 
ployment. The terms of this act 
provide that if a veteran, within 3 
or 4 months of discharge applies to 
a former employer for reinstatement 


~~ 


it is the duty of that employer to 


give him or her employment on 


terms no less favourable than would 
have prevailed had the period of 
employment not been interrupted by 
war service.” In the “bumping” 
which is likely to result, beginners 
will have no claim for consideration 
and may find it impossible to get 
started unless special provision is 
made for them. 


Apprenticeship 

One of the old established and 
most respected forms of youth labour 
is apprenticeship. It is also one of 
the most satisfying to the adolescent 
boy, giving him the feeling of belong- 
ing, and stimulating interest through 
working alongside men. On the 
debit side, working conditions are 
often poor, the training is long, and 
constant employment throughout the 
learning period uncertain. In some 
provinces provision has been made 
to apprentice a beginner to a trade 
rather than to an individual em- 
ployer, but during periods of depres- 
sion the plan is ineffective. 

With changing production trends 
a revision in the system of appren- 
ticeship is needed. Increased use of 
machinery and the simplification of 
operations make it more economical 
to have each worker perform only 
one routine, so that fewer fully 
trained journeymen are needed. 

For example, a bakery employing 
100 men in the actual production of 
bread and cakes may need only four 
journeymen bakers with 
every The 
others will be pan greasers, bread 


familiar 
phase of production. 





wrappers, etc., whose limited skill 
is cheaper and sufficient. 

This is true too of most other 
industries. Carpenters used to make 
a stock of windows, doors and 
frames during the winter months, 
all of which are now machine-made 
in mass production. Skills are being 
whittled down to what many fully 
trained journeymen regard as a 
variety of only semi-skilled jobs. 

The need for more complete 
regulation of job training and the 
recognition of degrees of skill within 
a trade has become apparent, and is 
a problem to be tackled by employers, 
unions, and governments—including 
the Dominion Employment Service. 


Special Problems of Young 
Women 
Post-war employment problems 
of young women are equally, if not 
more, complex than those of the 
men with whom they will be com- 
peting for jobs. 
girls have viewed employment as an 
interlude between school and mar- 
riage, but 30,974 war dead, plus the 
fact that nearly 30,000 Canadian 
servicemen have married British 
girls, dim the prospect of marriage 
for thousands of young Canadian 
women. Many will have to pitch 
into their jobs as life-time careers. 
Approximately 1,200,000 Canadi- 
an women are wage-earners today, 
about 43 per cent of them being 
between the ages of 15-24. Normal 
employment after the war is likely to 
absorb about 750,000. Surveys indi- 


Heretofore many 


cate that most of the married women 
intend to return to the job of home- 
making. Many of them who married 
servicemen have not yet had an 
opportunity to settle down to norma! 
family life. An estimated 200,000 
women—mostly young women—vwil] 
be unemployed. In one group alone 
—that of temporary workers in the 
Civil Services—between 12,000 and 
15,000 will be let out, mostly juniors 
in the ranks with very little equip- 
ment or training. In the majority of 
cases their earnings are low and 
their benefits from unemployment 
insurance insufficient to maintain 
them adequately if they are living 
away from home—which is so in 
many cases. 


Low minimum wage 
scales paid to women make any 
measure of security through savings 


well nigh impossible. 

Unemployment Insurance figures 
for 1941-1942 show 705,000 women 
were registered, 172,000 of whom 
were earning less than $12.00 a week 
—74,300 being girls under 19 years 
of age. 

One reason sometimes put forward 
to justify the lower wage rates paid 
to women than those paid to men 
is that men generally have depend- 
ents and women do not. A survey 
made for the International Labour 
Office by a committee representing 
thirteen organizations of women 
wage-earners in Canada reveals that 
22 per cent of all women wage- 
earners are the sole support of de- 
pendents ; 63 per cent have financial 
responsibilities other than their own 
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CANADA’S WARTIME EMPLOYMENT RISES 


maintenance; only 15 per cent have 
no responsibility other than them- 
selves. War casualties in dead and 
crippled are likely to increase the 
financial responsibilities of women. 


What Does It All Add Up To? 

The target is maximum employ- 
ment for all and no real solution of 
the youth employment problem is 
possible without it. But even if this 
is achieved there still will be an 
urgent need for a youth programme 
to include Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, Training, and Beginners’ 
Work Experience. 


Vocational Guidance and 
Placement 


Agencies offering some counselling 
services already exist in many com- 


W.I.B,. 


munities but they are inadequate, 
according to Dr. George M. Weir, 
former Director of Training, Re- 
habilitation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs, who 
recently made a survey of counselling 
services across Canada and reported : 
“The net result of this study indi- 
cates that the efficiency of counselling 
services ... ranges from nil to 
meagre assistance; counselling ser- 
vices in all our cities are still in a 
primitive condition.” 

The school has an important re- 
sponsibility in the field of vocational 
guidance but the Gallup Poll survey 
of youth opinion made for the Youth 
Commission in 1944 shows that a 
good third of all those who went to 
high school are inclined to think 





their schools do a pretty poor job. 
Young people think little systematic 
help is given at present. 

Educational leaders across the 
country are awakening to the need 
for guidance in schools. Within the 
past year or so, Departments of Edu- 
cation in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Sas- 
katchewan, and British Columbia 
have established special Departments 
of Guidance with a director in 
charge. But school services are not 
enough. What seems indicated is a 
council in each community to plan 
and co-ordinate a programme with 
schools, the local employment office, 
labour, business, youth organiza- 
tions, social agencies, and the public 
library all represented. 


Training, and Beginners’ Work 
Experience 


Here again is the need for a plan 
to co-ordinate such existing agencies 
as secondary schools, technical and 
vocational schols, business colleges, 


etc., and the Dominion-Provincial 


Training Programme. The average 
Canadian youth needs two years to 
become independent, after leaving 
school, and the progress to adult 
responsibility could be made easier 
if part-time or vacation employment 
could be provided for those over 15, 
still at school. 

A public works programme for 
youth under government auspices 
would enable beginners to gain the 
initial work experience which train- 
ing alone cannot provide. The plan- 
ning, administration and financing 
of such a programme should be a 
Federal responsibility, with educa- 
tional courses and health services in 
the hands of the provinces. A variety 
of nationally useful jobs could be 
provided with wage scaled for young 
people. 

The Youth Commission has not 
yet made recommendations, but it is 
certain that when they are made they 
will include proposals for guidance, 
placement, training and beginners 
work experience. 


School children are taking after-school jobs to an extent never 


experienced before. The evil of child labour is raising its head 1m 
a new form. Permission for children to leave school before the legal 
school-leaving age for full-time employment has more than trebled 
in the larger cities. This deprives the majority of these children 
of healthy participatory recreational interests that are natural for 
their age levels and all too quickly sets their feet on the path of 
vicarious and commercialized recreation. In all likelihood, it will 
only be a short while after the end of the war till we get some 
inkling of the large number of capable and intelligent youth who 
have been led during these years into dead-end jobs ——KENNETH 
Rocers in Boys Are Worts It. 
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Servicemen, 


REHABILITATION 


Take Note! 


By Gordon S. Way 


RECENTLY a discharged service man, 
interested in a business of his own, 
made a down payment of $300 on 
a small establishment which he felt 
qualified to operate. He then ap- 
plied for $600 to be paid on the pur- 
chase price of this business from his 
re-establishment credit. 

As a matter of routine all ap- 
plications for the re-establishment 
credit for business purposes are 
investigated by Re-establishment 
Credit Advisory Committees set up 
by the Department of Veterans Af- 
The committee in this boy’s 
home town found that there was 
barely $300 worth of very poor 
equipment in the shop. Contacting 


fairs. 


the wholesalers they learned also 
that the previous operator of the 
business had been steadily losing 
money. 

The 


unaware of these 
adverse factors, had made his de- 
posit in good faith and entered into 
a contract which meant the loss of 
his $300 because his application for 
his re-establishment credit to be 
applied to this unsuitable business 
was refused. There is no use send- 
ing good money after bad, as the 
old saying goes, and the purpose of 
these committees is to protect the 


veteran, 


veteran against waste of his money. 
In this particular case the committee 
concerned was able to do more than 
that. It did recover the veteran’s 
down payment. 

The moral of this story. is that 
veterans should make no commit- 
ments involving their re-establish- 
ment credit until the proposed enter- 
prise has been discussed with of- 
ficials of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. These officials will ar- 
range for the investigation to be 
conducted quickly and thoroughly 
and, if they give him the “green 
light”, the veteran can proceed as- 
sured that the proposition is sound. 

* * * 


There are indications that un- 
scrupulous gentry are again abroad 
in the land with ingenious schemes 
for diverting gratuties, victory bonds 
and other sound collateral to their 
own pockets. Cheap watches de- 
scribed as “genuine Swiss move- 
ments’, shoddy suits and materials 
for imported English tweeds, and 
mining stocks of very doubtful 
authenticity are a few of the many 
shady projects of these racketeers. 
The “sellers market’? now existing 
and the huge sums of ready cash 
available to as_ well 


veterans, as 





others, have led to a flood of so- 
licitations by mail, telephone, tele- 
graphy and personal calls that has 
not been equalled since 1929. 

Veterans should be very sus- 
picious of “good things”, “ground 
floors”, flattery and the rest of the 
tricks in the bag of these sharks. 
Veterans may not be able themselves 
to distinguish the gold from the 
dross but they can always find out 
by getting an opinion from a re- 
putable firm handling the same 
things, Boards of Trade, Better 
Business Bureaux and similar or- 
ganizations. 

The Better Business Bureaux in 
Canada have published pamphlets 
exposing the methods of these 
racketeers and their advice “Before 
you invest—investigate” might well 
be adopted by ex-service men and 


women 
x * * 


The Hon. Ian A. MacKenzie, 
Minister of Veterans Affairs, re- 
cently announced that his Depart- 
ment is now ready to accept ap- 
plications for Veterans Insurance. 
This Act was designed with the 
principal objective of enabling the 
veteran, whose health has been im- 
paired, to provide the same pro- 
tection for his family which the 
man, who is an acceptable risk to 
a commercial company, can provide. 

Applications for Veterans Insur- 
ance should be made directly to the 
Superintendent of Veterans In- 
surance at the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in Ottawa. 


The American Society of Safety 
Engineers recently conducted 3 
survey among employers of disabled 
persons. Their report shows that 
twenty-four percent of those ques- 
tioned found them better worker; 
because they were more anxious to 
keep their jobs and succeed, their 
absentee rate was much lower for 
the same reason and there were 
fewer accidents among them because 
they guarded more zealously their 
remaining faculities. Sixty-four per- 
cent found them as good as physi- 
cally fit men for the same reasons. 
Only two percent considered them 
less satisfactory. 

With this attitude among en- 
ployers before them and the as- 
sistance of Government 
ments, service clubs and _ other 
organizations behind them, _ the 
future looks bright for suitable em- 
ployment for our disabled veterans. 


depart- 


* * * 


Are we down-hearted ? 

Five paraplegics—veterans 
have lost the use of the lower hali 
of their bodies—live in an upstairs 
ward of a Department of Veterans 
Affairs hospital. Recently, the 
elevator was out of order for a week. 
As two attendants deposited one of 
the five on his bed after an evening 
“out”, one of the others looked up 
from the book he 
“John, old boy,” 


who 


was reading, 
he said, “you've 
really got to reform. This makes 
four nights this week you have had 


to be carried in and put to bed”’. 
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Community Councils in Montreal 


[x the spring of 1938 an idea sprang 
into life in Montreal and took the 
form of the Community Council of 
Park Extension. Other communities 
followed this idea and councils ap- 
peared in Notre Dame de Grace, 
Rosemount, Verdun, Maisonneuve, 
and Point St. Charles. This “idea” 
formulated by the Montreal 
Parks and Playgrounds Association 
Inc. and the communities into which 
it was introduced developed it and 
promoted its growth. 


was 


The purpose of these councils is 
to create and develop constructive 
relationships between groups and 
individuals in the community. These 
relationships enable them to act to- 
gether in planning and maintaining 
facilities through which they may 
realize the highest value for the 
common welfare of that community. 
These councils are not just another 
organization—they act as clearing 
and co-ordinating bodies for com- 
munity action; each organization in 
the community having at least one 
representative on the council. There 
ire also members at large. 

To stimulate the growth and act 
as a uniting body, the Montreal 
Parks and Playgrounds Association 
inc. formed a Community Councils 


Committee in 1944. This was an 
outgrowth of the Community Centres 
Committee that had sponsored the 
first council in Park Extension. 

Following is a chart of the present 
set-up: 

Welfare Federation 

Mtl. Parks and Playgrounds Association 


Community Councils Committee 


Local Community Councils 
Community Organizations 
| 
The People 


At present the Community Coun- 
cils Committee is composed of the 
nucleus of the old Community 
Centres Committee plus representa- 
tives from the various councils now 
in operation, plus contact persons 
from areas in which it is hoped that 
councils can be started. 

This committee is composed of 





This account of community coun- 
cils as they have been organized 
in Montreal, was submitted by 
Miss Sybil Ross, who serves as 
secretary of the Community Coun- 
cils Committee of the Montreal 
Parks and Playgrounds Associ- 
ation. 














school prinicpals and teachers, Junior 
Board of Trade members, salesmen, 
social workers, an engineer, an ac- 
countant and an office secretary. It 
contains both French- and English- 
speaking people and is serviced by 
a staff member of the Montreal 
Parks and Playgrounds Association 
Inc. Future plans would probably 
include the formation of a co-ordin- 
ating council to replace the Com- 
munity Councils Committee. This 
council would have direct representa- 
tion from the various councils. It 
should have the services of a pro- 
fesional community organizer and 
should give an over-all guidance to 
the Council Movement. 

Our need is to give individuals 
and communities an opportunity to 
express their needs and work for the 
accomplishment of these needs. This 


can be done through community 


councils. These councils give all 
persons an opportunity to become 
experts: at one time it may be the 
merchant or the storekeeper, the po- 
liceman or the housewife ; at another 
it may be the school teacher, the phy- 
sician, the minister or the social 
worker. Each member acts for the 
well-being of the community; this 
common interest has an equalizing 
influence, getting people down to the 
practical needs of every-day living. 

Each council has its own character- 
istics, but through them all runs a 
common purpose —the expression 
and determination of this purpose 
depends upon the culture and needs 
of the community in which it is 
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planted and grows. If we take one 
council and describe its start and 
growth, it will clarify our conception 
of this whole movement. 

Park Extension is an area in the 
northwest section of greater Mont- 
real. It was originally a British 
settlement. Now, with a population 
of approximately 8,000, 80 per cent 
are English-speaking, the remainder 
French. It is bordered on the east 
by railway tracks, on the south by 
the city of Outremont and more 
tracks, and on the west by the town 
of Mount Royal, both these last men- 
tioned being exclusive residential 
areas. Park Extension is an isolated, 
workingmen’s community. 

A meeting attended by 25 men and 
women, representing 19 community 
organizations, was held on March 
5th, 1938, to discuss the subject: 
“How can we make our community 
a better place in which to live?’ 





[he answer seemed to be by the 
formation of a Community Council 
which would function in the follow- 
ing manner : 


1. Fostering better co-operation 
and understanding between com- 
munity groups ; 

. Acting as a clearing house for 
programmes and activities ; 

. Helping groups to know each 
other better, to appreciate the 
work each is doing, to prevent 
overlapping ; 

. Representing a solid community 
opinion on social welfare for the 
community ; 

. Encouraging and fostering other 
worthwhilé activities or groups 
that would add to a better com- 
munity life. 


And so, claiming to be the first 
group of its kind in Canada, the 
Community Council of Park Exten- 
sion was organized. 

The following is a list of the or- 
ganizations that became members of 
this council—The Legion, Brother- 
hood, The Park Extension District 
of the Community Garden League, 
the Salvation Army, Protestant and 
Catholic churches, Y.M.C.A., Ath- 
letic Club, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
Co-operative Society, Montreal 
Parks and Playgrounds Association 
Inc., Barclay School, the Family 
Welfare Association, and the Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses. 

The first problem of the council 
was to find a project that the whole 
community could support. This was 


not difficult, the first in importance 
being the establishment of a play- 
ground for older boys and girls. A 
survey was made, land located, and 
the Montreal Parks and Playgrounds 
Association Inc. was asked to estab- 
lish a playground in this area. 

The next question was a public 
library. A committee representing 
the various organizations in the area 
was formed. Rent-free space was 
found to house the library in a build- 
ing built in 1931 as a fire-hall. It 
had never been used as such. A 
campaign for books was started— 
over a thousand volumes were col- 
lected in a short space of time. 
Volunteers classified, catalogued, re- 
paired and arranged these books. 
Shelves were built by the Legion; 
and an official opening was held. 
The total cost was $5.00 to place 
1,000 books on the shelves. The 
library is free and is open two nights 
a week. Since its opening in 1939 
the Library Committee has steadily 
pushed to have the City of Montreal 
do something towards the establish- 
ment of public libraries in this city. 

A garden competition was held to 
encourage citizens to take pride in 
beautifying their homes. The Com- 
munity Garden League gave leader- 
ship ; the rest of the community gave 
backing and support. 

Each year an Empire Day celebra- 
tion is held, where the Y.M.C.A., 
Montreal Parks and Playgrounds 
Association Inc., the schools, etc., 
all fit into a complete community 
celebration that starts in the early 
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afternoon with races for the children 
and ends with a sing-song, movies 
and street dancing. 

A Health and Physical Fitness 


campaign was held. The committee 
tackled this campaign from three 
angles: 


(a) General community education 
through a Speakers’ Bureau, moving 
pictures, and articles in local news- 
papers ; 

(b) Essay and poster contests in 
local schools, exhibition on physical 
fitness in local Y.M.C.A., etc. ; 

(c) A big outdoor display staged 
by youth groups. 

This campaign was carried on in 
co-operation with the city health de- 
partment. 

The council has gradually built 
up a summer programme that in- 
cluded as well as playground and 
playfield events, sing-songs, outdoor 
movies and street dances. 


This last year a Boys’ Athletic 
Association has been formed to cater 
to the needs of the 8- to 16-year-old 
boys. There are 150 members and 
they use the school building and local 
rinks for activities that include box- 
ing, hockey, gymnasium and basket- 
ball. These activities are organized 
and carried on by volunteers from 
the community. The main leadership 
is given by a young flight sergeant. 
Plans are now under way for a 
similar programme for the girls. 
Money to run this athletic associ- 
ation has been obtained from the 
Boxing Commission. At present, 
plams are under way to organize a 
day nursery, and a Home and School 
Association. 

The council runs a financial cam- 
paign once a year. The 1944 cam- 
paign was held in May and was 
headed by the C.D.C. Approximate- 
ly $800 was raised. 





» Correspondence courses offer to 
the many an intensive study method 
too long neglected here in Canada. 


School by Mail 


By P. H. Casselman 


[HROUGHOUT the last few years 
our universities and colleges and 
educational system generally, have 
held responsible for many 
world’s evils. Fortunately 


however, almost all the accusations 


been 
ft the 


ave been of sins of omission or of 
the 
subjects in the curriculum and ne- 


neglect ; omission of certain 
glect in the use of certain pedagogi- 
cal methods or educational tech- 
Undoubtedly some of these 
accusations are justifiable while 
others are without foundation. We 
believe the following charge is defi- 
nitely justifiable and one which is 
most important from the adult edu- 
cator’s point of view. 


niques. 


Too many of 
our universities and colleges have 
failed to give sufficient attention to 
the possibilities of the correspon- 
dence or home-study technique of 
learning. 


The fact that millions of persons 
in the rural and small town areas 
are without any means of regular 


and directed 


educational facilities 
proves the need for home study. 
Morever, we have the evidence of 
the millions of dollars spent yearly 
for correspondence courses, offered 


} 


by commercial educational enter- 


prises, much of which originates 
from students living in cities where 
we find universities and colleges of- 
fering similar courses in residence. 
All this proves that a constant de- 
mand and need exists for home- 
study facilities. 

The attitude of many institutions 
is that, since correspondence work is 
not as satisfactory in all respects as 
residential study this method should 
be altogether discarded. 

In our opinion, it is not a ques- 
tion of determining whether one 
method is better than another but 
rather one of deciding whether it is 
preferable to leave a great number 
of the people in comparative ignor- 
ance or to reach them with a pos- 
sibly inferior method but, at least, 
give them the opportunity of gaining 
some knowledge and so become 
better and more useful citizens. 

Millions of persons are for various 
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reasons, physically incapable of at- 
tending any university or college as 
residents or even as _ night-class 
students. The study-by-mail method 
is the only one which permits them 
to undertake any organized and 
directed study. To deprive them of 
that means of education benefits no 
one but only impoverishes the in- 
dividual and also the 
country. 

Those institutions whose skepti- 
cism of the comparative value of 
correspondence study continues una- 
bated could at least establish courses 
leading to diplomas and certificates. 
The important factor is that learning 
be made available to as many people 
as possible. The granting of credits 
towards degrees for subjects com- 
pleted at home, although important 
for the few, is a secondary factor for 
the majority. Most correspondence 
work presently undertaken is done 
certificates or 
not 


themselves 


for diplomas and 
for personal 
for degree recognition. 

The neglect and slowness on the 
part of regular educational 
institutions to give attention to the 
home-study method of learning has 
resulted in its falling into the hands 
of profit enterprise. This would 
not have happened if our regular 
offered reasona- 
bly comprehensive correspondence 
courses as demand dictated, for most 
students would have preferred to en- 
roll with a recognized educational 
with an 


satisfaction and 


our 


institutions had 


organization rather than 
ordinary company. 


Many private correspondence 
schools by taking the initiative and 
by acquiring a greater experience in 
the home-study technique have suc- 
ceeded in perfecting it and making it 
a successful and effective method of 
education. It is generally admitted 
that the best private correspondence 
schools are far ahead of any college 
or university giving similar work, 
at least in their methods if not in 
the subject matter. The private 
home-study schools excel particular- 
ly in the teaching of vocational sub- 
jects. 

The two great disadvantages of 
private school correspondence work 
are the high cost to the student and 
the generally unbalanced curriculum. 
Private school fees are high for the 
two following reasons: first, the 
school must show an investment 
profit, and second, by adopting the 
instalment plan of payment their 
losses through bad debts are great- 
ly increased. Morever, as_ these 
schools are engaged mainly in vo- 
cational training they have the 
tendency to neglect the humanistic 
social and liberal branches of learn- 
ing which are necessary for a well- 
balanced education. 

The correspondence study method 
is the outstanding educational too! 
available for giving intensive edu- 
cation to those who cannot attend 
courses in residence. 

The radio, study-club, 
forum, the debate, the symposium, 
the lecture, the film and many other 


the the 


mediums can all help to clarify our 





ideas on many topics but if intensive 
knowledge of a subject is required 
there is no better method than that 
of home-study. In fact in this re- 
spect it even excels residential study 
especially if a lending library is 
operated concurrently. 

The study-by-mail system is 
naturally most appropriate for those 
fields of knowledge where in any 
case no practice nor laboratory work 
is required nor given in residence. 

Only about fifty per cent of the 
Canadian Universities and colleges 
offer correspondence courses and in 
all cases except one dr two, they are 
for degree recognition. Only one 
Canadian institution, the University 
of Ottawa, offers a complete curricu- 
lum. 

The university has available for 
home-study all of its regular under- 
graduate and many of its graduate 
subjects that lend themselves to the 
‘orrespondence technique. 

Only fifteen to twenty percent of 
the American colleges and uni- 
versities have home-study courses. 
Institutions of the middle states 
particularly are making extensive 
use of the study-by-mail system. 
in almost all American universities 
the subjects taught are for credits 
towards degrees. Of all these uni- 
versities, Chicago, Tennessee, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan and Florida offer the most 
varied and comprehensive programs 
of home-study courses. 

However, no Canadian nor Ameri- 


‘an university or college has yet 
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established a complete and detail- 
ed curriculum of correspondence 
courses to meet the needs of mil- 
lions of persons who though unwil- 
ling or incapable of studying for 
degrees in residence are nevertheless 
seriously interested in becoming 
more cultured, in improving their 
work and working conditions, and 
in preparing themselves for leader- 
ship and for better citizenship. 

Certain American academic in- 
stitutions have available, a series of 
non-credit courses both of the under- 
graduate and secondary school levels 
but their curriculum is far from com- 
plete. In order to cover adequately 
any field of knowledge the home- 
study student of to-day has to enroll 
with a half-dozen institutions and 
still obtain no formal recognition for 
the overall work completed. This is 
asking too much of anyone. 

Our universities and colleges can 
be considered to be “temples of 
learning” in which truth or know- 
ledge is the treasure. However, 
knowledge unlike other treasures is 
not something to be stored away and 
hoarded. On the contrary it is one 
treasure whose value increases in 
proportion to the number who share 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD OFFERS 
NEW PHOTO DISPLAY SERVICE 


Faced with the need of getting across to the people of Canada 
an increasing amount of information on current problems, the 
National Film Board thas organized a new publicity service. 
This is the Display Circuits which are now getting under way 
in all parts of Canada. 

In many industrial plants, theatres, banks, Selective Service 
offices, public libraries, universities, high schools and hotels, 
display boards and stands have been set up, ready to post the 
first issue of photographic displays to be sent out on the National 
Film Board Display Circuits. 

Each month a new set of photographs will be shipped to 
these centres to replenish the interest of the display boards. 
Post-war rehabilitation is being given first place in the subject 
matter at present ; everything new in Canadian life and industry 
will be featured, and problems such as conversion from war to 
peace will be dealt with. Topics will be arranged to parallel 
those of the “Canada Carries On’ film series. The February 
release is “Northern Air Routes,’’ which will be followed in 
March by “Rehabilitation’’ and in April by “Education for De- 
mocracy.” 

Each display set will consist of six 24 by 36-inch blow-ups 
of the work of Canada’s best photographers, concisely captioned 
to tell a complete story. Since they are reproduced by a very 
inexpensive process, a tremendous coverage is possible at low 
cost. The sets are supplied free of charge with the understanding 
that the parties receiving them will provide suitable display 
boards or exhibit stands, and plans for inexpensive stands may 
be had from the National Film Board. 

These displays are an important step forward in Canadian 
education. They give information in the easiest and quickest 
form possible, and one copy is read by thousands of persons. 
Great things are expected of the NFB Display Circuits for the 


future when the success of post-war projects will depend so 
vitally upon the understanding and support of the Canadian 
people. 


W.L.B. 











PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


Jobs for All in Britain 


THE SETTING 


THE post-war period in Britain, as 
in other countries, will fall into two 
phases: the first, covering the transi- 
tion from a war to a peace economy, 
the second, the period of “reconstruc- 
tion” proper. During the transitional 
phase, the nation will be engaged in 
restoring the physical assets destroyed 
and wasted by war. The recent report 
on the British war effort indicates a 
net “disinvestment” up to the present 
of considerably more than four billion 
dollars, divided about equally between 
property damage by enemy action and 
depreciation of industrial plant and 
equipment—not to speak of losses in 
human resources which are immeasur- 
able. The bill actually is not a formid- 
able one, when related to the British 
national income, which has risen to 
louble that figure during the war. Such 
is the resiliency of the modern indus- 
trial economy that, if the resources of 
the nation can be fully utilized, restora- 
tion may be complete within a few 
years. 

That stage being passed, the more 
tundamental problems facing Britain 
must be tackled. The state of the 
British economy in the years immedi- 
itely preceding the war was one of 
stagnation. Population was approach- 


ing the stationary level. Industry 


generally had ceased to expand and 
tended to over-concentration in areas 
such as London, leaving other areas 
Clydeside and South Wales, for ex- 


ample, derelict economically and so- 
cially. The employment index stood at 
“86” — meaning that out of every 
hundred workers, fourteen were with- 
out jobs. 

Internationally, too, the country’s 
economic position was deteriorating. 
Dependent upon foreign sources for 
food and raw materials, Britain’s net 
imports averaged over four billion dol- 
lars in value in the years before the 
war. British commodity exports were 
sufficient to pay for little more than 
half of this, and the balance was made 
up by shipping and financial ser- 
vices to foreign countries and out 
of income from foreign investments. 
Latterly, the balance could be main- 
tained only by the liquidation of 
investments abroad. The situation has 
been considerably worsened by the 
war: exports have fallen fifty per cent 
in value (and seventy per cent in 
volume), more foreign holdings have 
been disposed of and much shipping 
has been lost. On balance the country 
is now probably in the debtor nation 
class. It is estimated, therefore, that in 
the post-war period Britain must 
double its pre-war exports or face a 
serious reduction in the standard of 
living of its people and perhaps a loss 
of population. 


THE TRANSITION TO PEACE 


The long-term economic problems 
facing the British people, then, are 
quite different from those of the transi- 





tion to peace. In the transitional phase, 
it will be necesssary first of all to 
prevent the creation of an inflationary 
boom by a public with plenty of money 
to spend (private savings have in- 
creased greatly during the war) and 
with five years of “austere” living to 
make up for. At the same time, with 
a view to the future, it will be neces- 
sary to prevent private business from 
concentrating on production for the 
home market to the neglect of export 
markets. In this situation the British 
government’s proposals, as stated in 
its White Paper on Employment Policy 
published last June, are to maintain for 
some time and relax gradually the war- 
time control of the nation’s economic 
life. Goods will be rationed to con- 
sumers on the basis of satisfaction first 
of the most essential needs. Priorities 


on the use of raw materials by industry 
will be based on the same considera- 
tions. The reconversion of plants will 
be adjusted to the labour supply. And 


so on. 
The White Paper outlines a policy 
which is realistic, for the transitional 
phase at least. Realizing that the 
foundation for more permanent pros- 
perity must be laid during this time, 
it urges the promotion of industrial 
efficiency and lowered production costs 
— where British development lags. 
Proposals for dealing with the problems 
of the period succeeding the tran- 
sitional phase, while less satisfactory 
perhaps, are yet very far-reaching. The 
following review of these proposals 
must be sketchy, but I shall try to 
include the essentials. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 
Modern economic problems are fo- 
cussed in that of the maintenance of 
full employment. Employment in post- 
war Britain, according to Beveridge, 
would be “full” when the index reached 


97—it is estimated that an average of 
about three per cent of the labour force 
will be temporarily idle because of 
seasonal movements, “frictional” un- 
employment and the like. It is for the 
protection of workers in this group 
that unemployment insurance is de- 
signed. The conditions of a full- 
employment programme defined in this 
way are three, in the following order 
of importance: (1) maintenance of 
adequate total demand for goods and 
services; (2) control of the location 
of industry; (3) organization of a 
mobile labour supply. The British 
government has assumed responsibility 
for the provision of these conditions. 


Adequate Total Demand 


In effect the fulfilment of the first 
condition requires a new kind of 
national budget, one that surveys not 
merely the fiscal operations of the 
government, but the income and outlay 
of the whole nation. The total national 
outlay, or total expenditure, as it is 
termed in the White Paper, is divided 
into five parts: (a) private consump- 
tion expenditure; (b) current public 
expenditure; (c) net private imvest- 
ment expenditure; (d) net public in- 
vestment expenditure; (e) balance oi 
payments abroad. To the extent that 
the outlay in these five categories falls 
short of the total value of output at 
a full-employment level, to that extent 
there will be unemployment. Obviously, 
then, the task of the government will 
be to prevent a gap of this kind 
appearing. The greater part of the 
White Paper is concerned with methods 
to this end. 

Of the five elements mentioned, the 
first being a function of income and 
habit, is not liable to sudden variation. 
Measures for its influence are regarded 
as secondary, to be applied only if other 
measures fail completely to achieve 





BRITAIN’S SHARE IN WORLD TRADE 


their purpose. Possible measures would 
be: managing of taxation to collect in 
prosperous times more than sufficient 
for current requirements, the excess 
being repayable to taxpayers in de- 
pressed times; varying weekly social 
insurance contributions, below the 
standard rate if employment fell below 
the “full” level, etc.; placing govern- 
ment orders for consumption goods 
when normal demand falls. 

The elements of total expenditure 
most subject to unpredictable and 
violent fluctuation are private invest- 
ment and (in Britain at the 
foreign balance. These are also the 
elements most difficult to control. Yet 
an effort must be made to bring them 
under control, and as directly as pos- 
sible, since a decrease in any one 
element of total expenditure can be 
offset only within limits by an increase 
in another. The methods suggested in 
the White Paper to maintain stability 
in private investment expenditure in- 
clude: variation of interest rates and 
managing of the taxing system to 
stimulate capital expenditure at the 
onset of a depression; encouraging 
private enterprise to plan capital 
expenditure in conformity with the 
government’s stabilization programme ; 
co-ordination and direction of the 
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capital expenditures of the municipal 
and public utility authorities to “re- 
dress the balance” of private invest- 
ment, i.e., as far as possible to expand 
during a slump and contract during a 
boom; finally, abolishing the time-lag 
between the onset of depression and the 
application of remedial measures. 
The condition of the British balance 
of payments abroad being partly de- 
pendent upon the action of other 
countries, the White Paper has little 
to propose on the subject beyond 
emphasizing the agreements among 
the United Nations for the promotion 
of international trade 
stabilization. 


and monetary 
Responsibility for the 
expansion of export trade is to rest 
with private industry, but industry is 
assured the co-operation of the govern- 
ment in obtaining materials and factory 
space, in the modernization of plant 
and equipment and in research projects. 


Controlled Location of Industry 


Certain types of “structural” un- 
employment may not be removable by 
the provision of adequate demand alone 
—e.g. in areas unduly dependent on 
industries in permanent decline. In 
order to rehabilitate the especially de- 
pressed areas, and to secure a balanced 
industrial development generally the 





White Paper proposes close control of 
the location of industry. Armed with 
powers to license or prohibit constnuc- 
tion, the government will supervise the 
building of new plants and the transfer 
of existing enterprises. It will also, 
where necessary, erect factory premises 
for sale or lease. In addition, action 
will be taken to provide, where needed, 
the basic services (power, transporta- 
tion, etc) on which industrial develop- 
ment depends, and to promote that 
development by providing financial as- 
sistance (agencies for this purpose 
have been set up since the release of 
the White Paper). 


Vobiity of Labour 


It will be necessary to supplement 
the total expenditure programme 
further to provide for the temporary 
dislocation arising from general techni- 
cal and economic change and to ensure 
adequate supplies of skilled labour for 
new industry. The movement of labour 
from one occupation to another, from 
one industry to another, and from areas 
of contraction to areas of expansion 
must be facilitated. The government 
proposes to aid in the training of 
personnel in the factories and in insti- 
tutions by means of grants to em- 
ployers, allowances to trainees and the 
extension of educational facilities. It is 
planned also to provide housing at 
rents within the means of wage earners. 
Beyond this apparently transfer of lo- 
cation is left to the worker’s initiative. 


Finance 


In view of the White Paper, this 
programme does not necessarily involve 
“deficit” spending in periods of depres- 


sion. It is anticipated that the state 
will emerge from the transition period 
with some increase in public indebted- 
ness. This period past, however, the 


government plans a progressive reduc- 


tion in the non-productive debt. While 
this would not require a rigid policy of 
budget balancing each year, the govern- 
ment “certainly does not contemplate 
any departure from the principle that 
the budget must be balanced over a 
longer period.” 


WILL IT WORK? 

That, in broad outline, is the full- 
employment policy of the British 
government. It has been criticized on 
the ground that it tends to view the 
employment problem as a matter of 
adjusting fluctuations in private de- 
mand, and on the ground that it is 
much too conservative in the matter 
of financing. Both points, I think, are 
well taken. Pre-war Britain suffered 
not so much from fluctuation in demand 
as from chronic deficiency of demand. 
Nothing less than a long-term pro- 
gramme of general industrial expansion 
will do in this case. Further, it may 
well be that state intervention in the 
form of public spending should go 
beyond the point necessary to raise 
total demand to a full-employment level, 
in order to ensure the optimum use oi 
resources and the highest attainable 
standard of living. If this programme 
were successful, it is probable that the 
increase in the public debt would be 
less than the increase in tax revenue 
based on a rising national real income 

There are other weaknesses. One 
questions the adequacy of the adminis- 
trative set-up proposed—largely a re- 
arrangement of functions among exist- 
ing departments — with reference to 
controlling private investment expendi- 
ture, for example. In the discussion 
of export possibilities there is no sug- 
gestion of the effect on trade of a rise 
in the living standards of the “back- 
ward” peoples of the world. Again, 
apart from urging their co-operation 
in stabilizing wage levels, there is al- 





nost no reference to those primarily 
uffected by the programme: the work- 
ing people. Nothing of the possibilities 
of increasing productivity through the 
levelopment of works councils, for in- 
stance. On the other hand, the attitude 
toward private industry is extra- 
ordinarily gentle. You would never 
uspect that here the government is 
lealing with business empires. The 
latter indeed, if their own declaration 
‘§ policy (Report by the Federation of 
British Industries, 1942) is representa- 
tive, have no intention of submitting 
to the kind of policy outlined in the 
White Paper. Their programme calls 
for “self-government” for industry, i.e., 
unlimited and irresponsible power over 
the national economy. 

However timid, the policy announced 
n the White Paper is a definite move 
in the direction of a planned economy 
for Britain. Any intention of this of 
ourse would be disavowed. Neverthe- 
less, the government indicates its 


intention to establish a permanent 
research staff to measure and analyse 
economic trends and to advise the 
authorities charged with the adminis- 
tration of employment policy. The 
need for more and better quantitative 
data on the nation’s economy is 
stressed, and the necessity for the 
executive arm of the government 
having powers of rapid decision and 
tactical action in emergencies. It seems 
evident that at the end of the path 
taken here lies complete extinction of 
the private entrepreneur. The White 
Paper does not anticipate this develop- 
ment. The programme is designed to 
operate within the framework of a 
private-enterprise economy. On the 
whole it is a well-designed programme. 
In several respects, as I have tried to 
show, it lacks insight, imagination and 
daring. On that account it may fail— 
if it is ever applied. We shall have to 
wait and see. 
W.C.McK. 





To come down to a concrete proposal, the best method to 


produce a well-informed public opinion is obviously to encourage 
a widespread study of international and domestic economic 


problems. And the best way to foster this study is by the 
formation of study groups. Economic problems are not nearly 
so hard for the ordinary person to understand as is often 
thought to be the case. True, many technical problems are in- 
volved, but an understanding of most of these problems is not 
essential to a knowledge of the broad principles. In many 
countries of the world, and particularly in Canada, much is 


being done to facilitate the work of study groups—C. H. 
HERBERT in SuN LIFE REVIEW. 














Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


About this time in the year it is good to try and assess what Citizens’ 
Forums have accomplished. In numbers, the Forums have not grown 
this year. In some provinces they have indeed decreased; in others 
they have increased. But there has been little net gain. Certainly there 
is a need for more Forums, and next year we must guarantee that, par- 
ticularly in areas where there have been no Forums, a vigorous effort 
to organize them is launched. The lack of increase this year has been a 
disappointment and, to a degree, a failure. 

But we must not make the mistake of judging Citizens’ Forum solely 
by numbers. If one had the choice between 10 good Forums in a province 
and 500 ineffective ones, the only sensible choice would be 10 good ones. 
Mass education is a myth. Its exponents are deluded optimists. Worth- 
while education is a slow process. It is not something which can be applied 
like a plaster. What matters, ultimately, is the degree to which each indi- 
vidual develops, and the way each group is strengthened. A very few 
effective citizens can change the face of a community. They can provide 
the spur to community effort and action. They can prod the inertia 
and smugness of our democracy. In trying to assess the actual value of 
Citiziens’ Forum this year, the quality of the groups must clearly be our 
criterion. 

The question is, then, are the Forums better developed this year? 
Are the members more thoroughly informed? Are they more conscious 
of local, national and international problems? Have they become more 
responsible citizens? These, of course, are impossible questions for anyone 
sitting in the central office to answer. They are questions which only the 
individual Forums can answer properly. 

It is true to say, however, that, all in all, the calibre of reports this 
year has been better than last—they show more straight thinking and 
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more investigation of the problems at hand. That means better-informed 
citizens. Also, many groups have decided after the broadcasts are over 
to go on with the study of a particular subject. Several Forums in Toronto, 
for instance, are going on with the study of Dominion-Provincial relations. 
Others are going to undertake further study of international affairs, the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and the San Francisco Conference. By con- 
centrating on a single subject over a longer period, these groups will have 
more time for extensive reading, and thus make possible more satisfactory 
discussion. Our National Office would be only too delighted to hear from 
any groups across the country that are doing this, and to send them any 
further material that we might have available on their special request. 

As for responsibility, that is even more difficult to gauge. But news 
does come in here to our office of groups giving proofs of their sense of 
responsibility. A group in B.C. writes about getting behind rehabilitation 
plans. Groups in Smith’s Falls, Ontario, are pushing for proper town 
planning in their city. From Nova Scotia comes news of more community 
interest. From Barrie, Ontario, and from Winnipeg, we hear of groups 
getting interested in their schools and in the education of children in their 
community. Groups in Montreal are getting together for a housing meeting. 
\nd in all parts of the country groups are interviewing their municipal, 
provincial and federal representatives and putting those representatives 
on the mat. This is responsible citizenship. It is the way a better Canada 
will be built. 

It is no use fooling ourselves, however. Citizens’ Forum has still a 
long, long way to go before it can become the force that it should be in 
this country. There are large areas where no groups at all exist, and 
there are many groups which still have a long way to go in the development 
and use of the discussion method. They are still not aware of the force 
the group can be in the community, not really convinced of its possibility 
as a leavening agency. Now, that must be for next year; but during the 
summer we must all be working to see that there will be more Forums 
next year and, what is more important, better and more responsible 
forums. We can tell our neighbours, and the people we meet in our 
organizations and community activities about Citizens’ Forum. We can 
arouse their interest in this tool for making our democracy work. The 
more Forums we have the more representative they will be of opinion 
cross Canada. And the more power they will have for action. 


Yours sincerely, 


GrorGE GRANT 
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p Better leadership is the great 
need if Citizens’ Forum is to be 
an effective democratic technique. 


Alberta Trains Forum Leaders 


By Frank Peers 


often listened 
to the Citizens’ Forum programme 
on Tuesday nights, and would like 
to have any information you can 


“DEAR Sir: I have 


send me on how to organize a 
Forum group.” 

Almost every day in November 
December, like this 
one come in to the provincial secre- 
tary’s office. Printed suggestions, 
sample bulletins, general information 
about the project are hopefully dis- 
patched. Another group formed? 
Well, maybe; but it is more likely 
that the person who wrote in will 


and requests 


merely ask that he be sent one copy 
of the weekly bulletin, and nothing 
further will be heard from him. 
Why did a local Forum not get 
under way? It is very seldom that 
the provincial secretary finds out 
through correspondence; people 
aren’t that frank in writing letters 
to an office. However, through one 
channel or another, the explanation 
finally emerges something like this: 
“Oh, I thought if I started any- 
thing, I would be stuck with it. 
You see, everybody’s so busy, or 
thinks he is, and no one is very 


sure how to go about it... . I’m 


” 


not sure myself... . 


I’m not sure myself. There it is. 
People are afraid that leading a dis- 
cussion group is a difficult matter. 
They don’t wish to begin anything 
which will just “peter out”. They 
want to see a demonstration oi 
group discussion technique, and to 
be reassured that Forums are not 
too difficult to organize and keep 
going. As a matter of fact, very 
few groups which once get started 
fade away before the end of the 
season ; but how is a person to know 
this until he has seen a group in 
action ? 

To provide such an opportunity, 
three leadership conferences were 
organized in Alberta last November. 
Farm Forum conferences had been 
held once or twice before, and the 
University Department of Exten- 
sion had done something of the same 
kind the previous winter among the 
education officers of the R.C.A.F. 
The week-end conferences held at 
that time seemed to have acted as 
a stimulus in promoting organized 
discussion among the men of the 
forces. It was felt that a modified 
programme might be as useful in en- 
couraging forums among civilians. 

So three leadership conferences 





were planned for both those inter- 
ested in Citizens’ Forum and in 
Farm Forum. The _ conferences 
were to be held in Lethbridge, Cal- 
gary and Edmonton. Four organi- 
vations. co-operated to make the 
conferences possible, and to help 
defray the travelling expenses of 
delegates: the Alberta Adult Edu- 
cation Association, the Alberta 
Federation of Agriculture, the 
Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture, and the University Depart- 
ment of Extension. Invitations 
were sent out to individuals known 
to be interested in discussion group 
activities or in general adult edu- 
ation. Some had previously taken 
in forums; had _ not. 
Newspapers carried a notice that the 
conferences were to be held, and all 
who could do so 
attend. 


part most 


were invited to 


Kach conference had a programme 
something like this: 

10:00—10:15 A the 

chairman of the pur- 

pose of the 


statement by 


confer- 
ence. 
10:15—10:30 “The 


instrument 


forum, 
of demo- 


radio 


cracy.” 
10:30—-12:15 Demonstration of for- 
um technique. 
Separate meetings for 
Citizens’ 
Farm 


Forum and 
Forum repre- 
sentatives. Discussion 
of organization, re- 
porting, action pro- 
jects. 


2 :45—3 :30 the 


Council. 


Discussion on 
Community 
3 :30—4:30 The place of films in 
adult education. 

The morning session was held in 
the studio of a radio station, so that 
when the time came for the demon- 
stration of forum technique, bul- 
letins on a topic could be distributed, 
report questions located, and a read- 
ing of the material completed before 
the playing of the broadcast tran- 
scription. 

After the recorded broadcast was 
heard, the audience was divided into 
groups of ten, and the usual pro- 
cedure was followed of appointing 
leader and 


a discussion secretary, 


considering the report questions, 


arriving at conclusions, and putting 
Then 


leaders presented the “findings” of 


these in report form. the 
the groups to the entire gathering. 
who attended 
to find “all the 


answers” in one short day, but at 


Naturally those 


were not able 
least they were convinced that dis- 
cussion will take place fairly natural- 
ly once a group is brought together, 
and that the discussion may lead not 
only to a measure of agreement but 
to practical results. 





FRANK W. PEERS, Citizens’ 
Forum provincial secretary im 
Alberta, is on the staff of the Ex- 
tension Department at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 














To Farm Forums 





Dear Forum Folks: 


| am writing this letter in Lawrencetown, Annapolis County, Nova 
Scotia. In a previous letter I tried to build convincing arguments around 
the contention that Farm Radio Forum should and must be used as an 
educational program by rural organizations. Observations made at first 
hand in the Maritimes during the course of a trip just completed further 
convince me that I was on solid ground. 

Last year in the best week 54 reports were received at the Moncton 
Farm Radio Forum office from groups in New Brunswick and in Nova 
Scotia. This year the peak was 78 reports, an increase of 44%. Such a 
gain doesn’t just happen. It is the result of certain causes which can be 
tracked down. 

In order to clear the air let me at the outset establish a few pertinent 
points: (1) The people of the Maritimes are grand people but they are 
essentially no different from other Canadians. (2) While most of us, on 
being pressed, will admit that Farm Forum as an uncomplicated and readily 
available educational project should be used more, the truth is that most of 
us do nothing about it until action becomes imperative. In other words 
Forums don’t spring up like mushrooms in the lawn. (3) Those people 
who do start Forums usually do so because they have definite objectives in 
mind. 

Farm people who live in the Maritimes realize that there are certain 
tasks which need to be done. At the same time those of us who travel 
around in Canada realize that in no part of the country are current pro- 
blems being tackled with more vigor than here. The problem of improving 
livestock for instance is proceeding apace with all sorts of educational work, 
with the organization of artificial insemination units for the breeding of 
cattle and a veterinary assistance policy which bids fair to place the services 
of a competent veterinary surgeon within reach of every farmer even in 
scattered communities and at a price he can afford. Modernization of 
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agriculture is proceeding rapidly with a tractor assistance policy—if a 
sroup of farmers buys a tractor co-operatively the Department of Agri- 
culture pays a thumping one-third of the cost; and a land clearing policy 
—any Department of Highways tractor will pull your stumps at a very 
cost. 

The above are only a few of the more recent innovations—a complete 
list would cover pages—but they will serve to show the trend in develop- 
ments. One significant point in common to these illustrations is the fact 
that they depend on the united efforts of a group of people. 

That being so the realistic approach to these problems is through 
establishing the necessary groups—and that is exactly what Departments 
of Agriculture in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are proceeding to do. 
it should be made clear that no one regards Farm Radio Forum as an end 
in itself but only as a tool to be used by any serious-minded group of people. 
It is most heartening to hear Agricultural Representatives in both New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia recounting how much more easily and ef- 
fectively they can do their work in those areas where they have Forums. 

I heard one of the best-known government officials in Nova Scotia ex- 
plain his point of view the other day. He said that community groups 
are necessary for effective extension work these days and added that Farm 
Radio Forum provides the best available educational program for the 
groups. He said that other types of study groups are excellent but that 
they depend for continued success on strong local leadership. If this is not 
available he said, to quote his words “after the first few enthusiastic meet- 
ings the group gets into a pocket and degenerates into a gossip society.” 
His idea was that the Forum project, providing as it does a succession of 
inviting topics and readily-available assistance for discussion, brings to 
the group the stimulus it needs to cross the dangerous spots. 

There is another angle. In no other place in Canada are the farm organ- 
zations and the government departments working as closely together. 
The reason is indicated in the previous paragraph. Agricultural extension 
workers here in the Maritimes fully realize the importance of community 
groups and, of course, farm organizations have long based their hopes for 
future support on the same foundation. This brings the two agencies— 
government and farm organization—right together at the most important 
level. This is the most powerful combination possible and it will mean 
that there soon will be a greater proportion of the available rural popu- 
lation using Farm Radio Forum in the proper way down here than else- 
where in Canada. 

Yours sincerely, 


RALPH S. STAPLES 
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p> Thousands of farmers expressed 
their views about what is right and 
what is wrong with education today. 


Forum Findings on Education 


By Ruth I. McKenzie 


“THE whole question is simply one 
of dollars and cents’, said a promi- 
nent educationist recently in a dis- 
cussion on trends in rural education. 
“All of these new developments in 
rural education require an outlay of 
very considerably more money for 
education, and for some reason or 
another the majority of our people 
fail to recognize this simple fact.”’ 

This blunt statement came like a 
dash of cold water upon us just as 
we were preparing a rather ideal- 
istic study bulletin on “Making 
Rural Schools Effective”’—one of 
three topics in the National Farm 
Radio Forum series, “Education for 
Rural Living’, in January of this 
year. 

“Well”, we thought, “if this state- 
ment is true we'd better do some- 
thing about it. We'd better see that 
rural people become aware of the 
need for more money if they are to 
have the improved educational facil- 
ities they want. So we pointed out in 
Farm Forum Guide the bitter truth 
that taxes will probably have to be 
raised in order to bring “better 
schools, better equipment, better 
paid and better trained teachers”. 
Then we asked the Forums the 
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question: “Are you willing to pay 
an increased amount in taxes?” 
The response to this question was 
most encouraging to all who are con- 
cerned about the problem of rural 
education, and we have no doubt 
that it will come as a surprise to 
many. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
Forums in Canada said, “Yes, we 
are willing to pay an 
amount in taxes.” 


increased 
Many of them 
added, “Providing we really get im- 
proved educational facilities” ; “Pro- 
vided prices of farm products keep 
to a satisfactory level”; “Provided 
taxes are equalized”’. 

Equalization of taxes, and, in- 
deed, the whole problem of school 
finance and administration is linked 
up with the size of the school ad- 
ministrative unit. The old system 
established in pioneer days was to 
have each school section responsible 
for financing its own school, includ- 
ing the teacher’s salary and the up- 
keep of buildings and equipment. 
This system was suited to horse- 
and-buggy days and to the era of 
large families. Now, however, when 
distance is no longer such an im- 
portant factor, and when many rural 
schools have an attendance of only 





nine or ten pupils, the system is 
costly and the educational facilities 
are quite inadequate for present-day 
needs. In every province in the 
Dominion the Departments of Edu- 
cation have come to realize this 
and are encouraging the reorgani- 
zation of school units into larger 
areas for purposes of finance and 
administration. 

One hears considerable criticism 
of the larger area as being “undemo- 
cratic.” 


In the Farm Forum series 
on “Education for Rural Living” we 


tried to find out how those people 
have had actual experience 
with the larger unit, feel about it. 
We found that 83 per cent of the 
Forums in Alberta, 75 per cent in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
69 per cent in British Columbia and 
33 per cent in Ontario are in dist- 
ricts where larger units have been 
organized. Of these Forums, 68 
per cent are favourably impressed 
with the results. They reported that 
the larger unit had brought a more 
diversified curriculum, better school 
equipment, improved health services, 
more recreation, library service, 
better paid and better placed teach- 
ers. They stressed also the fact that 
more country children now have the 
opportunity of attending high school. 

Farm people feel very strongly 
that their children have been handi- 
capped in the past by a curriculum 
adapted to town children rather than 
tural children, and by the difficulties 
of getting their children to high 
school. They think a high school 
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education should be as readily avail- 
able for country children as for town 
children and they want a high school 
curriculum which is flexible enough 
to meet the needs of children who 
will follow farming as a career. 
Nevertheless they think the rural 
high school (i.e. a high school 
adapted to rural needs) should be 
located in town rather than in the 
country. 
Forum Findings. 

We asked the question: “Do you 


This was proven in the 


think there is a need for rural high 
schools, that 
adapted to the needs of rural youth ?” 
Eighty-one per cent of the Forums 
across Canada said “Yes”. We fol- 
lowed this question with another: 
“Would you be in favour of rural 
high schools in the country designed 
to serve rural children only, or rural 
high schools in the town and village 
designed for both town and rural 
children?” Seventy-five per cent of 


is, for high schools 


the Forums voted for schools in 
town because, they said, “Rural and 
urban “A 
greater variety of subjects can be 
taught this way”; “Not all rural 


children will be able to stay on the 


children should mix”; 


farm”; “Schools can have better 
facilities and equipment”. 

On the whole the Forum Findings 
showed that farm people can be 
trusted to make wise decisions re- 
garding rural schools providing they 
are fully informed as to what is in- 
volved, and providing they are con- 


sulted when the decisions are made. 
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LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


Pattern For Group Action 


By Margaret Howes 


IN in Montreal a 
a Parents’ Forum 1s in progress; a 
nursery school is held every Tues- 
day and Friday morning; the first 
Home and School Association in 
that district has just been formed. 
These important community de- 
velopments are the direct result of 
the efforts of one group that came 
into being only last fall. They 
wouldn’t call themselves a “discus- 
sion group” but the Park Extension 
Mothers’ Club provides an excellent 
illustration of how a group can take 
effective action. 

It all started last September with 
three mothers of small children who 
wanted a nursery school for their 
youngsters. One was a minister’s 
wife, another had been a public 
health nurse, and a third had been a 
social worker child 
agency. 

An informal meeting of some 
fifteen mothers was called at one 
of the homes to hear the principal 
of well known 
She talked about 
nursery school 
tioned. 


a community 


in a welfare 


a school. 
the aim of a 
how it func- 
The group were enthusi- 
The nursery school idea ap- 
pealed to all of them. How could 


they get one for their children? 


nursery 


and 


astic. 
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They continued to meet on an in- 
formal basis to talk over the idea. 
They came to know one another. 
Some for the first time found them- 
selves in a group with Jewish, 
french and English people. There 
were prejudices to overcome. But 
the discussion of problems they 
shared in common as mothers of 
children and as neighbors in a com- 
munity helped break down 
harriers. 

Soon they decided to organize as 


to 


a club. They defined their purpose: 
to promote the well-being of children 
of all ages in Park Extension; and 
to raise money to initiate projects to 


meet this end. They elected oi- 
ficers, and levied a membership fee 
of one dollar. They decided on their 
first objective: a nursery school for 
two mornings a week. It would be 
nice to have a school held every 
morning—a regular day nursery— 
but the group wisely limited their 
objective to what the community 
was prepared to support, and what 
they could tackle 
early success. 


with hope of 


Their first step was to bring to- 
gether a larger group of about 
thirty to discuss the aims of the club 
and to find out how many would like 





to enroll for the school. Committees 
were appointed to start work. 

That was in November. The 
committees worked hard and met 
frequently. Regular reports were 
made to the whole club. They had 
secured the co-operation of com- 
munity authorities in finding a hall. 
Public health officers. had assisted 
in working out health requirements 
for running a school. The com- 
mittee on staff contacted many 
groups to find a qualified teacher 
and assistant The fi- 
nance committee planned socials and 
special events to raise an initial fund 
for immediate ( The 
operation of the school was to be 
financed by fees set at $2.50 a 
month for the first child, plus $1.00 
for the second child in the same 
family. ) 


volunteers. 


expenses. 


By January the school was ready 
to open. Registration dates were 
set and the detailed forms filled in. 
The children and staff were all ex- 
amined by the city health doctor, 
and arrangements made to 
have weekly examinations of all the 
children attending. The school 
opened on January the 23rd, with 
36 children enrolled. 


was under way. 


were 


The project 


Meanwhile had 


The volunteers working 


two new needs 
emerged. 
with the children wanted some train- 
ing in child development. So the 
Mothers’ Club planned a course for 
them. But so many other people 
wanted to attend they decided to 


open it to the public, and so the 


Parents’ Forum came into_ being. 
During this time the mothers of 
school-age children (about half the 
club) had worked for the nursery 
school. Now the club turned its 
attention to their needs. The organ- 
ization of a Home and School As- 
sociation seemed the best thing. A 
committee of ten —all mothers of 
school-age children—attended a 
teacher’s meeting called by the 
Principal of the school, and the 
organization of a Home and School 
Association was begun. 

What this group did, others can 
do. It’s not the result of a miracle. 

Perhaps those of us in “discussion 
groups” who haven’t succeeded in 
implementing our objectives might 
follow their pattern for getting 
things done. 
@ The group was formed because 
there was a need to be met which 
some of them already intended to do 
something about. 
@A plan was worked out in re- 
lation to their need and their re- 
sources. 
@ They numbers, 
used the skills of the group members, 
and called forth support from the 
community. 


increased their 


@ The whole group recognized their 
responsibility for the project. 

@ Each member had a special task 
and was kept informed of the whole 
development. 


@ Their plan was flexible enough to 


make use of new developments and 
to meet new needs as they arose. 





START IN LIFE 


2 reels. Running time: 22 minutes. 
16 mm. Black and white. Sound. 
Produced by Dr. Brian Smith and 
The Realist Film Unit for the British 
Ministry of Information. 

A Start in Life leaves you with a sense 
of satisfaction. It does so because it 
shows purpose behind routine things. 
Through the medium of the film you 
become aware that life is a process 
and that there is reality and sense and 
meaning in that process. Specifically, 
what the film does is this: it links the 
educational system in Britain to the 
wartime social services. The picture 
traces provisions for the pre-natal care 
of mother and child through the pre- 
school facilities to the elementary and 
secondary state schools. Thus “going 
to school” is shown not as an isolated 
event in the life of a child, but as part 
of planned state care for the healthy 
mental and physical development of 
its children. 

For 


) 


audience Start in 
Life is interesting not only as a docu- 
ment on the maintainance and expan- 
sion of British social services in war- 
time. It is a useful yardstick against 
which to measure our own provisions. 
We may reflect with pride on our own 
school gymnasium which compares 
favourably with one which is con- 
sidered a model in Britain. On the 
other hand, how do our services com- 
pare in other fields? The film tells of 


a Canadian 


os 
— 
_— ~ 


vitamins and cod liver oil distributed 
through the Welfare Centres to preg- 
nant women who cannot afford them, 
of ‘hospital priorities for maternity 
care based on the difficulty of the case, 
not on ability to pay, of a system of 
home help for the mothers of infants. 
It tells of routine health visits for 
both pre-natal care of the mother and 
the after-care of the child, of continu- 
ous medical records which go with a 
child to his nursery, his elementary 
school and his secondary school. We 
are shown British child care centres 
and the special provisions for handi- 
capped children. That these services 
were introduced as wartime exigencies 
may be true, but the audience is left 
in no doubt that they are here to stay. 

As a film, A Start in Life is pleas- 
ing in several respects. Foremost, per- 
haps, is the skill with which the film 
unit has gone into the school or the 
welfare centre and in spite of the 
necessity for arranging camera, lights 
et al, has caught the spirit of the scene. 
You really feel the atmosphere. There 
are some lovely shots of children, and 
the enthusiasm of the circus put on 
for a parent-teachers association is 
delightful. 

The music by William Alwyn is 
lively. A sufficiently quick tempo 1s 
maintained so that there is no sense 
of lagging in material which might 
have been treated too heavily. 


Sytvia F. CAMPBELL 





THE VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE 


3 reels, 28 minutes. No. 7 in the series 
“The American Scene” produced by 
United Artists for the United States 
Office of War Information. 

One of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
first acts to put strength into the wilt- 
ing United States economy in 1933 was 
to establish the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, multi-purpose project, which 
included flood control, navigation, soil 
conservation, low-rate electric power, 
regional planning and defense planning 
in one of the most depressed areas in 
the country. 

The film touches lightly on the other 
aspects of the T.V.A., concentrating 
chiefly on how this soil conservation 
program served to rehabilitate one 
farmer. It does a nice job in revealing 
the impact of a mechanical civilization, 
symbolized cleverly by a_ bulldozer 
pushing through the woods, upon the 
highly superstitious, primitive hill 
folk exemplified by this farmer. He, 
as a local demonstrator, and with 


timely and sympathetic advice from 
the local county agent, finally con- 
vinces the neighbourhood of the im- 
portance of contour farming, rotations, 
and superphosphate (the latter a 
T.V.A. product. Nothing is forced 
on these backward farmers—but the 
T.V.A. wins them over. 

Not less great than the giant reser- 
voirs which store the flood waters of 
the valley to produce electric power, 
are the new reservoirs of human 
energy which this great experiment 
has succeeded in putting at the dis- 
posal of the nation when it was most 
needed after Pearl Harbor. 

This film would best be utilized in 
discussing the democratic aspects of 
planning. The T.V.A. had many op- 
ponents, from Wendell Willkie to the 
“hill-billies” themselves. Yet a year 
ago, when it was threatened by re- 
actionary legislation, the common 
people rose to its defense and saved it. 


R. ALEex SIM 





FOOD FOR RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES ARE FOUNDED UPON... 
Individual freedom of belief, 
Discipleship to advancing truth, 
The democratic process in human relations, 
Universal brotherhood, undivided by nation, race or creed, and 
Allegiance to the cause of a united world community. 
Literature designed to stimulate religious 


thought will be sent free upon request. 
Write to 216 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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INDIA TODAY 


India In Outline, by Lavy Hartoe. 
University 


Cambridge Press. 1944. 


110 pp. 

The Problem of India, by RAJANI 
PALME DuvutTT. 

Progress Books. 1943. 200 p. 

InpDIA looms large as one of the pro- 
blems of the post-war world. These 
books should assist the reader wishing 
to acquire knowledge of the Indian 
situation. 

Lady Hartog, author of Jndia in Out- 
line, states that “this book is intended 
to serve as an introduction to India 
and to provide a background for 
further reading.” Many years in 
India, and a previous book, Living 
India, has enabled her to condense a 
great amount of material into a short 
but readable narrative. 

The book gives a bird’s eye view of 
India in all its phases, its history, 
religion, customs and its politics. It 
is a fairly successful attempt to present 
an objective picture to guide the 
general reader through the maze of 
conflicting opinions about India, and 
to give him some background on which 
to build future knowledge. 

The great amount of condensation 
required has led to a slight choppiness 
in style but the book is still informa- 
tive and entertaining. The Indian 
people are portrayed sympathetically, 
but little attempt is made to be critical, 
or to draw conclusions except to ex- 
press a hope for better relations be- 
tween Britain and India in the future. 
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The Problem of India is, in many 
ways, the exact opposite. Palme Dutt, 
editor of the ‘British Labour Monthly’, 
has been interested in labour and 
socialist developments in India, and 
writes from the viewpoint of the 
Indian labourite. He uses the ma- 
terial of an earlier work, India To- 
day, for the major portion of this new 
book. 

Indian economic development and 
politics, particularly the development 
of labour organizations and _ the 
Indian National Congress, are fully 
described from the beginning of British 
rule to the failure of the Cripps 
mission. India in the past has been 
depicted as a land of huge population, 
little knowledge, and extreme poverty. 
That this is true the writer proves by 
detailed statistical evidence quoted 
from numerous official statistics, re- 
ports, speeches of British statesmen 
and non-official sources. From this 
wealth of material he shows what India 
is like, and attempts to explain why it 
is so. 

The Problem of India presents the 
Indian side of the situation, with a 
wealth of factual material to back up 
the argument. The conclusions drawn 
from the evidence collected are inter- 
esting and thought provoking, and 
present a view different from what 
is usually given. 

India in Outline will give the reader 
basic background from which he can 
develop wider knowledge of the sub- 
ject. For a deeper, more analytic 





study, The Problem of India will 
be more valuable. No matter what the 
reader’s political viewpoint he will 
gain valuable understanding of why 
the Indian nationalists think as they 


CATHERINE KELLY. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Canada’s War At Sea, by Stephen 
Leacock and Leslie Roberts. Pub- 
lished by Alvah M. Beatty, 1075 
Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, 1944. 
Board Cover. 155 pages.  Illus- 
trated with cuts and colour repro- 
ductions of marine paintings. $3.00 
plus mailing charges from Montreal. 


Keep the Lamps Burning, by Dr. J. 
van den Tempel, Minister of Social 
Affairs in the Netherlands govern- 
ment. An analysis of political and 
social problems in the post-war 
world. London, Robert Hale Ltd., 
102 Great Russel Street, W.C.1, 
1944. 256 pp. $2.75. 


Mackenzie King, by Emil Ludwig. 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1944. 62 pp. 
$1.50. 


John Bracken Says, a collection of 
this political leader’s speeches. 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1944. 134 pp. 35c. 


Social Policy in Dependent Territories. 
Published by the International La- 
bour Office, 3480 University Avenue, 
Montreal. 185 pp. $1.50. 


BACK COPIES WANTED 


Readers who are willing to spare 
the following numbers of Foop For 
THouGHT are asked to send them in, 
and be reimbursed: 


Vol. II (1941-42), Nos. 1, 5, 7. 
Vol. III (1942-43), Nos. 6, 9. 
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Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work 


and 


ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Executive Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 


v 


The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 
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PAMPHLET 


COMMUNITY COUNCILS 


Community Councils, by Murray G. 
Ross. Canadian Council of Edu- 
cation for Citizenship, 166 Marl- 
borough Ave., Ottawa. 46 pp. 10 cents. 
Available also at 198 College St., To- 
ronto. 

AN audience is ready and waiting for 
the first extensive pamphlet on Com- 
munity Councils which has been pub- 
lished in Canada. All groups and 
individuals interested in Community 
Councils and Community Centres 
should buy it immediately. 

Mr. Ross, who is secretary for 
Adult Program on the national staff 
of the YMCA, has selected the con- 
tents wisely. He begins with a clari- 
fication of various kinds of community 
organization. In many of our large 
cities Councils of Social Agencies (or 
Welfare Councils) have been organ- 
ized. These tend to “focus on the field 
of professional social work, which is 
important, but only a part of the total 
welfare of any community.” 

Many organizations have grown 
up to co-ordinate efforts in special 
fields: Adult Education, Recreation, 
Housing, etc. All these are valuable. 
But the Community Council proper 
operates most successfully in small 
cities and towns, and in city neigh- 
bourhoods within the metropolitan 
area. “For here it is feasible to unite 
all the groups and interests of the com- 
munity in a movement for community 
betterment. The large urban areas 
involving as they do such a multiplicity 


S 


of organizations and institutions, make 
any unifying process extremely diffi. ¥ 
cult. But in these small communities f 
and city neighbourhoods it is possible to F 
draw together in an intimate and effec- 
tive way representatives of all groups 
and agencies on a Community Council. 
Such a Council is more inclusive than 
the existing Welfare Council and its 
functions are more varied and flexible.” 

To illustrate Community Councils in 
action, Mr. Ross gives brief accounts 
of five operating in widely different 
communities, selecting different action 
projects, each adapted to the particular 
environment in which it has grown. 
These case-histories make the idea con- 
crete. Then comes an outline of the 
general principles on which successful 
organization depends: securing the 
backing of all groups in the community, 
making a survey of community needs, 
including young people in the Council 
organization, and so forth. 

The final section is invaluable. It 
deals with some of the problems which 
continually confront groups organizing 
Community Councils. Here are in- 
corporated common-sense suggestions 
about avoiding pitfalls. For instance, 
the author warns against rushing 
hastily into building a Community 
Centre first thing. He suggests that 
the Council must first give itself time 
to become a strong, well-knit organiza- 
tion; a complete survey of community 
needs must be made; existing buildings 
which might possibly serve the pur- 
pose should be examined. If then the 
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eed for building a Community Centre 
s still apparent, the planning should 
be realistic. It should take into account 
ne ability of the community to pay 
for the erection and upkeep of the 
building, the staff leadership which 
vill be needed, and the amount of time 
and energy which will be required 
from the Council for the successful 
operation of the Centre. 

On many other problems which have 
threatened to wreck Community Coun- 
Scils, Mr. Ross’s suggestions are equally 
WS well-considered and sound. In publish- 
ing this booklet, the Canadian Council 
of Education for Citizenship has made 
Sa valuable contribution to community 
m betterment. 


CITIZEN CENTRES 

‘itizen Centre for Adult Education. 
Foreword by Sir Richard Living- 
stone. Published by the Educational 
Settlements Association, London, 
Eng. 34 pp. 

= CANADIANS interested in community 
S centres will find this short pamphlet 
stimulating, for here is outlined the 
| British equivalent. Citizen centres are 
conceived of as a “community hearth” 
—a home rather than an institution— 
“devoted to the progressive develop- 
ment of the individual as a member of 
a free society, through mental training, 
the encouragement of self-effort and 
the exercise of personal responsibility.” 
Here formal and informal classes, com- 
munity clubs, dramatics, art classes 
will meet under the guidance of a 
trained staff. 

These centres are not to confine 
themselves to developing special apti- 
tudes and interest. They must encour- 
age members to realize that these 
talents should be used for the benefit 
f all. It must therefore be the con- 
stant preoccupation of the warden, the 
staff and all the members of the 
centre to “stimulate everyone capable 





Canada Must 
Choose 


A series of outspoken and chal- 
lenging papers, dealing with 
Canada’s immediate problems. 


MUST CANADA SPLIT? 
By C. E. Silcox. “It is a pamphlet 
of unusual interest in the light of 
recent political developments.” — 
Halifax Chronicle. 25 cents. 


BABY BONUSES: 
DOLLARS OR SENSE? 
By Charlotte Whitton. “A 
thoughtful examination of the whole 
family allowance plan, and a chal- 
lenge to Canadians to demand 
further consideration of the legis- 
lation before July 1 of this year. ... 
A fortnight’s payment of the bonus 
is more than is now spent in all nine 
provinces in a whole year on the 
shelter, welfare and guardianship 
of children, she says.”.—The Even- 

ing Telegram, Toronto. 25 cents. 


THE REVENGE OF THE 
CRADLES 
By C. E. Silcox. Another criti- 
cism of the Family Allowances Act 
which is to take effect July 1, 1945. 
“The author considers the Canadian 
legislation from the point of view 
of population trends both in the 
world as a whole, and more specifi- 
cally in Canada. Much attention is 
given in this pamphlet to questions 


of race and religion.” — Industrial 
Canada, 25 cents. 
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of assuming a post of civic or national 
responsibility to do so, and, at times, 
to help and guide them in their actions 
when they are in office. The centres 
should be real foci of the political life 
of the country.” 

The pamphlet proposes that there 
should be a nation-wide network of 
such centres, established with all 
possible speed, utilizing the 30 “educa- 
tional settlements” now operating in 
England and Wales as a beginning. 


UNRRA 
UNRRA: Organization, Aims, Pro- 


gress. Published in Washington, 
1944, by The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Available free from the Wartime 
Information Board, Ottawa. 34 pp. 
Every group interested in post-war 
problems should send for this booklet 


immediately. It is a brief but complete 
account of how UNRRA was organ- 
ized, what it intends to do, and what 
it has accomplished so far. Best of all, 
it summarizes and explains basic poli- 
cies, such as the decision not to send 
free relief to ex-enemy countries—as 
well as how this policy was modified 
in the case of Italy. 

Fortunately this is not the usual brief 
and colourless publicity folder about an 
organization. It gives an intimate pic- 
ture of how UNRRA actually works, 
and the problems it has had to face. 
It deserves the widest possible circula- 
tion. 

A number of charts give vivid 
information about the structure of 
UNRRA. The list of documentary 
films is useful. It includes two made 
by Canada’s National Film Board. 








DEMOCRACY 


Democracy and the Political Party. 

How We Hold Elections. 

Parliament, Lawmaker for Canada. 
Nos. 7, 8, 9 of “The Democratic 
Way” series. Published by the Ca- 
nadian Council of Education for 
Citizenship and the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education. 10c 
each. 

Wirt these three numbers the Demo- 

cratic Way pamphlets achieve new 

attractiveness and value. Former 
readers will like the new cover design 
and the illustrations in the text. 

New readers will find them very 
inviting. They deal simply with three 
important aspects of the democratic 
process. Written in clear, interesting, 
lively style, they meet a frequently- 
expressed need for more information 
about how political parties, elections 
and governments operate in practice. 

This is no formal account of how 
things appear on the surface. It 
penetrates into the underlying pro- 
cesses of government. To illustrate, 
the pamphlet on political parties gives 
an illuminating historical sketch of 
how parties grew up in Canada. You 
may be surprised, as I was, to realize 
that not until after 1870 did candi- 
dates at the time of election actually 
commit themselves to one or other 
party. “Mamy constituencies followed 
the practice of nominating candidates 
who, though nominally Conservative 
or Liberal, were in reality ‘independ- 
ents’ of one stripe or another. They 
were expected, by a realistic bartering 
of their votes, to get the utmost possible 
concessions for their locality or eco- 
nomic group. They usually supported 
the government, that is, whatever party 
turned out to be the strongest after 
a number of divisions in the house.” 

The function of minor parties is 
analysed. Their usual fate in the past 
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raises interesting questions about the 
party situation at present. 

The second section deals with the 
citizen and the political party. Here 
the discussion covers voting, party 
funds, participation of the individual 
in the party, lobbying, ending with a 
plea for more active participation in 
political parties. 








School By Mail 


(Continued from page 23) 


its possession. Too many of our 
institutions of higher learning by 
making education hard to get act 
as if they considered knowledge too 
precious to be made available to 
the common man. In no instance 
is this philosophy of education more 
apparent than in the attitude of 
certain universities towards cor- 
respondence study. 

In this attitude a fundamental 
issue is evaded. Either millions 
of people will continue to be de- 
prived of organized and directed 
study or our universities will have 
to reach them with correspondence 
courses. Our high schools are not 
equipped to do the job. The private 
schools are not interested in any- 
thing but vocational subjects. The 
university must supply this edu- 
cational service. There is no 
alternative. 

The war and its dislocative action 
has caused a number of American 
and Canadian universities to make 
greater use of the correspondence 
method of study particularly with 


regard to courses for service men, 
It is hoped that after the war this 
liberal attitude will be continued 
and intensified. 








Adult Education 


(Continued from page 6) 


either with the “masses” whoever 
they are, or with the capitalists, with 
labour or with management, with 
French-speaking Canadians or with 
English-speaking — should be the 
interpreter of one side to the other. 
Adult Education should explore all 
theories and viewpoints and then 
explain the good and the bad in any 
doctrine or theory to all who may 
be interested. That, surely, is the 
true purpose of Adult Education and 
should be, and I hope is, the view- 
point of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Will Publish a Special 


JUNE-JULY ISSUE 
Featuring 


SUMMER READING 














Cheers and Jeers! 


e Editor, 


/ for 7 hought. 


Madam: 
Your editorial on “Ideas and the People” in the March issue of Foop 
THOUGHT seems to me to employ a time-worn and tedious device, 
of putting up a dummy which has existence only in your own mind, 
cking it down and saying ““Ahah! that proves my case.” The dummy, 
course, is the person who wants to teach ideas completely detached 
rom life. I don’t think there are any people left in Canada among the 
lucators who want to do that. And by knocking down this mythical 


vory tower educator you try and convince your readers that you have 


roven all the phoniest tenets of “progressive” education. 
The question between the “progressive” educator and the sound 
traditional educator is not whether ideas are to be cut off from life or 
hether they are to be connected with life, but rather what is the best 
ethod of producing a child that can look at life clearly and effectively. 
he claims of classical education were not that they cut people off from 
life but rather that by their techniques they taught people to see life clearly. 
lassics, history, philosophy, were not taught in an effort to detach ideas 
mi reality; they were taught so that people would have a strong, tough 
nstrument with which to analyse reality. 
The fallacy of progressive education is that so often it has believed 
ught was easy. The material it gave children to fashion their brains 
was not tough enough. The result was inevitably sloppy thinking. 
\s a scientist remarked the other day, the trouble with progressive 
pseudo-scientific education is not only that it fails to produce good 
human beings but that it does not even produce sharp enough minds to be 
y scientific. 
inally, | would like to reiterate that the people who stand for the 
re traditional values of education in no way make the claim that ideas 
uld be cut off from life as it is lived. After all, such great modern 
litionalists as Sir Richard Livingstone, President Hutchins, Jacques 
aritain, have all shown clearly from their precept and from their conduct 
they believe in education very much connected with life. Where they 
wree with the Teachers’ College, Columbia School, is how best this can 
iccomplished. 
Yours sincerely, 


(GEORGE GRANT 





Wanted—A New Name! 


... What's in a name? In a magazine it’s a catchword, a 
lure, a promise. It invites the casual passerby to pick 
it up and glance inside. It sticks in his mind. For the 
regular reader, the name carries the authority of the 
contents. He quotes it as saying this or that. The name 
denotes the personality of the magazine. 


..- Now, a dull magazine won't hold the reader’s interest 
very long just because it has a snappy title. The bait on 
the cover won't catch many new readers. But a name 
which fits the contents, which has a touch of humour 
or a dash of spice, strengthens the impact the magazine 
makes. 


... This is the kind of new name we want to replace our 
honoured but time-worn FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Who 
is better qualified to find the new name than you, who 
read our magazine regularly? You know why you like 
it, what it means to Canadian life. Under what banner 
should we go forward? 


... We offer a prize of TEN DOLLARS in cash for the 
new name which, in the opinion of the Editorial Board, 
best suits our magazine. 


... All entries, to be eligible. must be accompanied by 
a letter telling why you think the suggested name is 
appropriate. The contest closes May 15th, and the results 
will be announced in June. 


... WRITE US TODAY. 





